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ABSTRACT 

support of the Kentucky Education Reform Act through mini-grants to 
public school teachers to help them implement state reform mandates 
and guidelines in the classroom through in~school action research 
projects. Morehead State University funded 18 mini-grants to 14 
different schools in 11 different districts. The projects integrated 
action research with motivation theory and adult learning that 
emphasized job-embedded study and practice. Teachers involved in the 
projects studied their practice in a rational and methodical fashion, 
contributed to the profession's knowledge base, wrote and reflected 
on their work, and collaborated with other professionals in pairs or 
teams. Five themes emerged in participants view of the projects: (1) 

validation of self-efficacy; (2) enhanced communication; (3) 
opportunities to visit teachers in other schools; (4) parent 
involvement; and (5) acquiring materials. Some conclusions drawn from 
the Morehead State University project were: the mini-grant action 
research format encouraged instructional dialogue and teacher 
collaboration; university faculty were encouragers rather than 
experts on design; and statistics seemed to foster teachers 
commitment to their own projects. A Teacher Survey of Mini-grant 
Project is included in the report. (Contains 13 references.) (MAH) 
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Long Term Impact on Reforming Classroom Practice 

The Kentucky Education Reform Act (KERA) was supported by Morehead State 
University. (MSU) through mini grants that focused on in-school action research projects. In 
the spring and summer of 1994 Morehead State University funded mini-grants to public 
school teachers. The purpose of this project was to help Kentucky public school teachers 
implement state reform mandates and guidelines into the classroom. The purposes of the 
mini grants themselves seem diverse. (Please note their listing in tables within this 
document.) Yet each one reflected an articulation of practioners desiring to get started or 
extend an implementation of the comprehensive reform plan that KERA had laid out for 
them. The projects were carefully screened by a committee of KERA Alliance participants 
from the university, public schools and state department personnel. The screeners looked for 
project proponents that were seeking to change practices within their own schools. MSU 
funded 18 mini grants to 14 different schools in 11 different districts. These grants ranged 
from $250 to $1000. The teacher teams were 2 to 5 in number. 

The theoretical frame guiding these supportive educators integrated action research 
with adult learning (Knowles, 1978) and motivation theory, (de Charms, 1968). The action 
research portion focused on adult learning that emphasized job-embedded study and practice. 
The underpinning motivation theory was that the "locus of control" was within each 
practitioner. 

The linking of mini grants and the action research format as professional development 
tools was a natural one. The mini grants gave teachers incentives to use their own designs 
and initiative to change their classroom. This sort of freedom of choice promotes the 
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autonomy and creativity that motivates individuals in the school and or workplace 
(Deci, 1985; Deming, 1986; de Charm, 1968; Ryan, 1985; Lepper, 1988; Kohn, 1993; 
Ouchi, 1982.) The use of Action Research asked teachers to use simple data gathering tools 
to evaluate their own project’s efficacy. As one action research proponent described it 
"Teachers do what they normally do: they just do it more formally." (Calhoun, 1994 p.4.). 

The grant recipients were pairs or groups of teachers interested in studying or 
beginning to try out some components of the mandated reform in Kentucky. There were 
some teams which were interested in integrated curriculum concerns such as the Foxfire, 
Shared Thematics, Integrating Literature and Whole Language. Three projects were 
concerned with the management aspects of reform. These three teams were in the same 
school in Pike County. They wanted to visit exemplary sites to see how others were 
implementing change. Two projects focused on math curriculum. One explored cooperative 
learning, and the other implemented the manipulative math games of Box It and Bag It. 

Two projects focused on involving parents in the literacy development of their 
children. All of these aforementioned projects were in primary and middle grades. Only three 
projects were granted to high school teachers and only one is reported here. The other two 
project members had transferred to other schools and districts. This project, the Sunshine 
School, was the investigation of alternative education for students who were at high risk for 
dropping out of school. 

The selection committee eventually granted money to all those who sent in their 
request. This committee asked for the university to increase their grant money and the 
university agreed to do so. The participants were from a variety of counties within the 
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service area of KEDC, MSU and Regions Seven and Eight Service Centers. The projects 
were the result of the wide range of reform concerns of these teachers. The positive results 
seen below are heartening. These teachers and these small grants made an important impact 
in moving their schools forward in implementing change. Tom Guskey’s (1994) research on 
how teachers implement change seems to be validated here. Teachers need to see the change 
within their own schools and classrooms for them to embrace change as a viable option. 

The eleven university faculty that supported these teachers were encouragers rather 
than leaders in this implementation. University faculty by visiting no more than two times 
tried to provide constructive feedback to help these classroom teachers implement their own 
design. Then the university and the university participants hosted a showcase evening to 
provide the teachers with an opportunity to share their projects with others at an on-campus 
event. The reports and reflections on each project were sent to the university prior to the 
dinner so that complete packets of projects were available to all participants. These report 
were written from a teacher’s perspective. The university faculty did not try to impose 
scholarly tests of significance into these reports, but encouraged clarity and focus on 
improved practice. Reports of university faculty imposing formal statistical structures on 
public schools indicate such structures slow linkages between research and its implementation 
into classrooms. (De Sanctis & Blumberg, 1979). 

Teachers were encouraged to gather test scores either teacher-made, state made or 
standardized as indicators of progress. Other more affective kinds of feedback were gathered 
from students, parents, and other teachers. These kinds of surveys and interviews linked to 
their usual grades and scores enriched the teachers assessment of their projects. The 
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opportunity to share their findings helped the teachers feel they were contributing to the 
knowledge base of their profession. 

These four components of this teacher development activity were significant: Teachers 

were- 

1. Studying their practice in a rational and methodical fashion. 

2. Contributing to the profession’s knowledge base. 

3. Writing and reflecting on their work. 

4. Collaborating with other professionals in pairs or teams of teachers. 

Sprinthall &Thies-Sprinthall (1982) point out that teachers who interact with other 
teachers about teaching improve cognitive complexity and thus raise their own competency as 
teachers. Research by Showers and Little (1982) on developing teachers tells us that teachers’ 
growth occurs when they are given an opportunity to tie new learnings directly into their 
workplace, observe and reflect with colleagues and share with others about their work. Carl 
Glickman (1995) states that in developing teachers those who have nondirective supervisors 
improve to a higher concept level than those with more directive supervisors. 

To check again the success reported by each project at the end of the 1993-94 grant 
year, a survey was taken two years later. The writer contacted, by phone, a reporter from 
each of these projects. The winter storms of ’96 had snow bound most of eastern Kentucky. 
Therefore, everyone was contacted within several days. There were no school or personal 
schedules to work around so most reporters were willing to spend a half hour to an hour on 
the phone. They had no prior warning of such an interview so their memories of their 
project were spontaneous and uncoached. 
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The observation and reflections of the mini-grant participants seemed to validate that 
this research does fit the experience and impact make by these teachers in their change 
efforts over the past two years. A question that was asked early in the interview was, 

"What was the best result of your grant project?" The teachers assessment of the 
effectiveness of their projects were upbeat and positive. However, five themes have emerged 
as to how these participants viewed their projects. The first one was feelings of validation of 
self-efficacv . The second was enhanced communication within one’s school. The third was 
opportunities to visit , to see other classrooms in other schools and communicate with those 
teachers. The fourth theme was of parent involvement , and the fifth was acquiring materials . 
Validation of Self Efficacy 

One of the themes voiced by 30% of the participants had to do with the personal 
validation they experienced during the project. One reported, "I was able to let others know I 
was not in left-field when I used Foxfire as a reform project." Another spoke for her group 
when she said "we wanted to see if our writing process, regional literature and Kentucky 
reform were a fit. We did see this fit well with Kentucky reform expectations, these 
teachers’ strategies worked." This same response was given by another teacher concerned 
about her reform efforts with fourth graders. 

Enhanced Communications 

The second theme that emerged was how this project enhanced communication within 
the schools in which these teachers worked. One respondent was now working as an 
administrator but said that her understanding of the value of collaboration and communication 
had carried over into her role as an administrator. A teacher group who communicated 
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together before answering these questions (How very appropriate) responded, "We increased 
the use of thematic teaching and learning centers in all of our classrooms." One teacher 
reported "Communication was stimulated between the grades, both teachers and students. 
Sixth graders were writing to younger students and visa versa." 

Opportunities to Visit 

A third theme emerged centered on the opportunities they enjoyed by going out and 
seeing other teachers and other schools and looking at other programs and strategies. One 
teacher mentioned, "We visited districts with alternative schools and then felt we were better 
able to establish our own independent school." One reporter enjoyed visiting schools 
recommended by KDE: Another felt pressured to change from traditional teaching methods, 
and she said "I was able to actually see a whole language classroom." One teacher was glad 
that she was able to take her children to see the university. "We came to Morehead State 
University to the Folk Art Museum. Our kids had never been to the university. They saw 
that life and said they wanted to go there." 

Parent Involvement 

A fourth theme that is readily noted is that of parental involvement in their children’s 
schooling through this project. A teacher who was trying to establish a manipulative math 
program " Box It and Bag It" in her primary class mentioned that by getting parents involved 
making math materials they were able to get started on a program that is now the core of 
their math in the primary. At the same time these parents learned about the value of "Box It 
and Bag It". Another teacher was pleased that her primary children, because of this project, 
were able to take their story books home to share with their parents. "Parents were very 
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receptive to sharing books with their children and would write favorable comments." 

Another teacher mentioned "I used journal writing as a daily activity. I used this journal as 
an assessment indicator of a child’s growth. Parents are pleased to see these journals." This 
same teacher emphasized that one of the grant’s goals was to inform parents of appropriate 
literacy practices for young children. 

Acquiring Materials 

A fifth outcome noted was the acquiring of more resources for their instruction- 
information, equipment, tradebooks, professional materials and even money for workshops, 
banquets and transportation. The Star I & II school bought a camcorder for recording 
students work and enriching student portfolios with these recordings. They also recorded 
schoolwide events. That same school had purchased books and book bags to facilitate young 
children taking books home. The Boyd County Project valued the opportunity to read and 
study the research on collaboration. The Oil Springs Project pointed out that being able to 
take students out to dinner at a local restaurant was a growth experience for some of those 
children who had not had that opportunity before. The Betsy Layne school report highlighted 
buying training film to share with other teachers interested in "Box It and Bag It". The 
Literacy Project teachers at Nicholas County highlighted professional materials that were 
shared with their colleagues. Resources were used to benefit schools and their stakeholders in 
various ways, but most of these expenditures seemed to be perceived as money well spent. 

In evaluative statements of those reporting there was more than adequate evidence of 
the success of this project. Some of the strongest indications that these participants felt their 
projects were worthwhile was the question which asked, "What would you do differently if 
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given this opportunity again?" All of their responses were indicators of their perception that 
the projects were worthy. Four stated a genuine "liking" of the project. Four other 
respondents wanted to visit or study more schools and their implementation of reform. Four 
other reporters mentioned sharing their projects with more teachers both within the school 
and with others outside their school. 

Three mentioned "do more" kinds of activities like spend more time, do more 
dramas, buy a better camera or two cameras." There was even a "wistful"" response from a 
new administrator and her collaborating colleague that they missed the classroom. To 
reinforce this satisfaction with this project, all the representatives of these projects answered 
"yes" to the use of project components still existing in their work. Three of these reporters 
are now administrators, but report supporting teachers using these components in their 
schools or continuing the practice in their development as an administrator. The twelve 
reporters who still work as teachers could name specific ways these components were still 
being implemented into their classroom, (see items 5-6-7). 

Another indicator of the long range positive effects of this project was the affirmative 
responses to question eight - Have the numbers of teachers in your building increased their 
use of these kinds of practices? Everyone said yes except the administrator who now is in the 
central office and does not visit her building enough to answer this question. She does 
mention a colleague who is soon returning to the classroom with a determination to continue 
the collaboration that was the focus of their project. 

Question nine asked for a more quantitative answer about teachers using elements of 
the mini-grant project, "Approximately how many teachers presently use these or similar 
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practices?" Six reported all teachers using these or similar practices. Two more gave similar 
positive reports when they state "all have some of these practices" or "most everyone" uses 
these practices. One who is in a very small school of about six teachers said "there was one 
now there are four." Another reports a fivefold impact. She says "there were two of us and 
now there are ten." Two others were not sure and two projects reported a modest 25% gain. 
This seems to demonstrate that about 73% of these projects had a widespread lasting effect 
into the practices of the schools in which these teachers worked. 

Question ten asked, "If you have ceased using this practice, describe your present 
practice and the reason for preferring the new strategy." Almost all saw this as not 
appropriate to them since they still used the practice. Administrators were still in support of 
the practices in their projects. Some changes were, a continued focus on "writing for a 
purpose but no inner school mail delivery." Another change was the varying of enrichment 
programs to meet developmental needs and to fit time constraints. Both of these "changes" 
however, reflect refinement of practices still in progress that can be traced to mini-grant 
projects. 

This report on the project of Morehead State University seems to indicate that for 
universities seeking ways to support reform the mini grant action research format may have 
long term benefits for reform implementation. 

This format encourages the instructional dialogue and teacher collaboration so often 
reported in effective schools research. The strategy of university faculty acting as 
encouragers rather than experts on design and statistics seemed to foster teachers 
commitment to their own project. At the same time university faculty witnessed in the school 
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the challenges of reform and the efforts teachers made to improve instruction. The 
university campus as a resource and center for professional collaboration was an appreciated 
component. The money, though small, encouraged study, collaboration, experimentation and 
assessment of practices. This brought inquiry into practice by linking the university to public 
schools. This was a fitting beginning for the "simultaneous renewal." John Goodlad is 
proposing for improvement of both higher education and public schools. 
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